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Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers, Spring, and fertility, is the subject of 
a painting by Clarence A. Lawton. The picture above, along with others by 
the same man, can be seen at the Netel Grange in the Lewis and Clark val- 
ley. Call 503-338-4849 for information. The story of the artist is in this issue. 
His photo is on the cover. 


World War I stories by Robert Utzinger and Alfred B. Kinney begin on 
page 2. 


The grandson of Captain Charles Sanders (whose name is the same) 
stopped by the Heritage Museum a while back, leaving a story written by 
his uncle Frank Sanders about the lives of Capt. Sanders and his wife. Their 
stories begin on page 39. 
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The photo of the Doughboy monument above dates to about 1927 and the one 
below to the mid 1960s. The term originally came into use in the Civil War or the 
Mexican-American war. During WWI, the helmet worn by the American Army 
Infantry was called the “doughboy helmet” and the term spread to the soldiers 
who wore them. 
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Memorializing our WWI veterans 


Over the top at Cantigny 


THE DOUGHBOY MONUMENT 


By Robert Utzinger 


Daily, hundreds, if not thousands, of motorists and pedestrians hurrying along 
Astoria’s West Marine Drive pass by the Doughboy Monument without giving 
any thought to its significance. 

As noted officially in identical plaques on each side of the monument, 


“Soldiers Monument” 
Dedicated 
to 
the Soldiers of World 
War of Clatsop County 
by the City of Astoria 
July 21, 1926 


The dedication occurred in the evening with the reported attendance of 5,000 
people. The commander of the American Legion and Mayor O. B. Setters gave 
speeches. It was a proud day for the citizens of Astoria. 

The ten-foot high statue depicts a U.S. Army soldier of the Ist Infantry Division 
in full field equipment: “tin hat,’ pack, gas mask and arms. He stands erect in a 
vigorous, triumphant pose, his rifle with fixed bayonet, tossed above his head in 
an up stretched hand. 

The title of the statue is “Over the Top at Cantigny.” The battle of Cantigny, May 
28, 1918 was the first offensive action of the war by American troops, resulting in 
the capture of the strongly fortified village at a cost of 1067 American casualties. 

The American Legion furnished a plaque for installation under the bronze 
barbed wire at the base of the statue reading: 


“Doughboy Over the Top at Cantigny. 
Presented to the City of Astoria by Clatsop Post 12, 
American Legion.” 


to 
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The money necessary for the pur- 
chase of the bronze statue was secured 
in an abbreviated solicitation when a 
committee from the American Legion 
and the Chamber of Commerce raised 
$1,400 in subscriptions in a single 
afternoon. The committee included 
Neil Morfitt and S.J. Halsan of the 
Legion and A.W. Norblad and G.A. 
Hellberg of the Chamber. Mr. Hellberg, 
who owned a drugstore across the street 
from the monument, personally secured 
$300 of the amount. 

The committee secured the sub- 
scription quietly without any publicity 
campaign or solicitation drive. The 
entire amount was subscribed by the 
canneries and people of West Astoria. 
None of the merchants or businesses of 
other portions of the city were asked to 
contribute to the fund. 

The donation list was lengthy and 
was featured by the very generous sub- 
scriptions from the Union Fishermen’s 
Cooperative Packing Company, the 
Columbia River Packers Association, 
the Anderson Fish Company, and the 
Sanborn Cutting Company. 

After some prodding by the Legion, 
the city provided a 40 x 70 foot trian- 
gular vacant property at the newly 
improved intersection of West Bond, 
Columbia and Taylor Avenue, as the 
site for the monument (now Bond, 
Columbia, and Marine Drive). 

The city retained C.T. Diamond, 
architect, to develop plans for a build- 
ing which has dual purposes: first to 
provide a public comfort station and 
second, to provide the foundation and 
support for the statue. 


The estimated cost of the structure 
was $3,200. 

The handsome building, envisioned 
by Mr. Diamond and erected by the city, 
was of exceptionally graceful design. 

The building dimensions are 39 x 
19 feet with main entrances from the 
east and west. It rises about ten feet 
above the surface and extends four feet 
below giving it a total height of four- 
teen feet. The architect specified walls 
of cream-colored California stucco and 
a roof of variegated red tiling. Rising 
above is a central octagonal, shaped 
dome which supports the base of the 
statue. The plans show the sides of the 
octagon inset with cast gratings backed 
with opalescent blue glass. 

Over the years, some alterations, 
mostly cosmetic in nature, have been 
made. But the main features of the 
monument are essentially as initially 
conceived. 

The World War I memorial has been 
a landmark in West Astoria for almost 
eighty years. 

Its construction was a grand and 
noble patriotic gesture by the citizens 
of Astoria and the members of Clatsop 
Post #12 of the American Legion. 

The soldiers, whose service and 
sacrifice was memorialized by the 
Doughboy Monument, deserve and are 
entitled to the respect and admiration 
of succeeding generations. 


Robert Utzinger and his brother 
Grover are members of Astoria Post #12 
of the American Legion. Their father was 
a charter member of the Post. Bob has 
written numerous articles for Cumtux. 
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CLATSOP COUNTY 
WORLD WAR I DEAD 


Agren, Peter A. - Jewell - KIA 


Alderson, Joshua - Cleveland - broncho 
pneumonia 


Baker, Walter J. - Astoria - pneumonia 


D’Elia, Albert C. - Astoria - lobar 
pneumonia 


Denver, Robert J. - Elsie - pneumonia 
Devedelas, Carl J. - Astoria - not given 
Ford, Robert - Astoria - TB 

Hungate, Shelby - Astoria - DOD 
Johnson, Chris W. - Astoria - influenza 
Johnson, Earl L. - West Port - drowning 


Johnson, Wyva W. - West Port - 
pneumonia 


Kelly, Edwin J. - Astoria - KIA 


Laakko, John A. - Knappton - KIA, 
drowned 


Larsen, Louis O. - Wauna - tuberculosis 
Larson, Guy - Astoria - lobar 
pneumonia 


Larson, Louis - Hammond - broncho 
pneumonia 


Malarkey, Gerald A. - Warrenton- 
tuberculosis 

Mitchell, Frank - Astoria - tuberculosis 
Mortenson, Bennie L. - Astoria - DOW 


Mullady, Edward M. - Astoria - 
pneumonia 

Nelson, William H.- Hammond - 
disease 

Parker, Freeman F. - Astoria - ? 
Pearson, Anton - Kerry - KIA 


Peterson, Christian S. - West Port - DOW 


Pettersen, Aage Emil - Astoria - DOW 
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Prosser, Fred Ellsworth - Seaside - 
KIA 

Rogenes, Gudmund - Astoria - KIA 
Simonsen, Louis Henry - Svensen - 
diphtheria 

Storemark, Guttorm S. - Astoria - 
broncho pneumonia 

Thim, George - Astoria - not given 
Vog, Holden - Westport - KIA 
Wheat, Murray C. - Astoria - DOW 


KIA = Killed in Action 
DOW = Died of Wounds 
DOD = Died of Disease 


All above were in the U.S. Army 
except for Robert Ford, Shelby Hun- 
gate and Fred Prosser who were in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. Information is 


from the OR GenWeb site on the inter- 


net and collected by W. David Samuel- 
son and also from Mike Phillips. 
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Dr. Otto E. Utzinger, ca. 1917 
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A World War 1 soldier 





Diary of a World War I Front Line 
Brain Surgeon 
Otto E. Utzinger, Lt. Col., M.C., USA 


1888 - 


1976 


Courtesy of his son, Dr. David H. Utzinger 
Condensed & edited by his nephew, Robert W. Utzinger 


Introduction 


Otto Utzinger was born in Astoria and graduated from Astoria High School, 
Stanford University, and Johns Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore, Maryland. 

He was commissioned a First Lieutenant in the U.S. Army Medical Corps July 
25, 1917. His diary starts at that date and concludes with the entry of June 1, 1920. 

He was honorably discharged August 11, 1919 with the rank of Lt. Colonel and 


was awarded the Victory Medal with four battle clasps. 

The diary entries included herein are limited to those beginning soon after his 
arrival at Brest, France August 27th, 1918 and his assignment to Mobile Hospital 
#4, which was located at the most active sector of the Western Front near Verdun, 


France. 


September 

6th) Lots of airplanes overhead, 
including the Boche [Germans]. Big 
barrage but they got away. Eight officers 
in one leaky tent. No lights allowed. 

9th) We have a view of the German 
trenches. Enormous shell holes where 
the Boche dropped bombs yesterday. A 


Boche shot down and dropped two of 


our balloons. 

10th) We are five miles from the 
front, held by the 42nd Division. They 
are in the rain day and night. 


Cumtux - 


12th) Impossible to sleep for two 
nights due to artillery and flares. At | 
AM all hell broke loose. It was the 
beginning of the really big guns. There 
was no sleep, so at 2 AM I got up. The 
whole sky was lit up like daylight and 
the roar was terrific. At about 2 pm the 
wounded started coming in. Also 
Boche prisoners, 80 at first, then 500. 
They look pretty well fed, good color 
as a rule, good clothes, and heavy 
leather boots. Our team started operat- 
ing at 3 PM and worked through until 
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11 PM, then had some bully beef and 
bread and hit the cot. 

Four teams were operating and all 
wounded were treated by 11 pm. Our 
team did 11 cases, several foreign body, 
machine gun bullets in shoulder joint, etc. 

13th) More casualties coming in. 
Saw over 1000 German POWs being 
marched to the rear. 

Our wounded doughboys tell me they 
advanced 10 to 15 miles and hope our 
hospital will move forward with them. 

The wounded we received are from 
the 167th and 168th Infantry Regi- 
ments of the 42nd Division. I have to 
hand it to them. Not a complaint, not a 
sour face, not a groan from pain. A cig- 
arette to puff on is all they ask. No 
bragging, but an abundance of good 
American enthusiasm. 

An Iowa boy told me they slipped 
around all night long, making about 10 
miles. With all the rain and greasy mud, 
it was almost impossible to make any 
progress. They had to hang on to each 
other’s coat tails to keep together, it was 
so dark. When they went over the top 
they got all mixed up in different com- 
panies, but they got there just the same. 
He said the Boche put up a good fight as 
long as they could depend on their 
machine guns. Once they were over run, 
they gave up to our boys, sometimes 
whole companies at a time. 

The 92nd Division was also in the 
attack. They went ahead so fast they got 
ahead of their artillery and we treated a 
number with wounds in the back. 

This evening many Boche prisoners 
marched to the rear, at least two or three 
thousand. Many of the Huns appear 17 
or 18 years old. 


Just before dark a French plane 
came down in a nearby field. He was 
uninjured. The plane was a “Spad” with 
two machine guns firing through the 
propellers. 

Our team went back to work from 8 
PM to 11 PM doing mainly scalp cases. 
At one time today there were 37 planes 
over us. 

14th-15th) Lots of work. Boche 
planes a real nuisance. Easily recogniz- 
able from the wing shape and sound of 
the motor. 

16th-17th) Very busy. Our team 
was called to help out on a hospital 
train. Operated from 2 AM - 5 AM. 
Ordered to Evacuation Hospital # 14. 
Operated from midnight to 7 AM. 

21st) Still busy. Moving forward 
again, 12 ambulances, 84 trucks, made a 
wrong turn, 20 miles out our way, noth- 
ing to eat but beans and bread. Turns 
dark, not permitted to move. We are less 
than three miles from the front. We cam- 
ouflage all the ambulances. The woods 
are full of guns. (77th Division) Tremen- 
dous amount of artillery off to our left. 

23rd—24th) All unpacked and set 
up to operate and we are ordered to 
move again. 

25th) 11 PM Artillery very active, 
by midnight it is terrific. 

26th) Another barrage, all night 
and all day. We are now eight miles 
behind the front line. Lots of observa- 
tion balloons. Hun planes dropping 
bombs on the adjoining French aero- 
drome. Operating from 4 PM to mid- 
night. Very serious cases, three brain 
injuries. We wear helmets at all times. 
The whole camp is black. Operating 
tents are all curtained. 
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27th) Heavy artillery continues. 
Huns dropping bombs — nothing hit. 
Worked until midnight. Our team had 
two brains, two scalp and several 
shrapnel wounds. 

28th) Artillery pounding them hard. 
Terrific noise day and night. Reports 
from the front are optimistic, with 
many prisoners taken. Lots of wounded, 
two brain cases and twelve cases in all. 
Worked until 2 AM. 

29th) Worked until midnight, eight 
cases in all. Artillery still pounding 
away. This the 4th day and night of 
continuous bombing. 

30th) Artillery has slowed up and so 
have the incoming wounded. One case 
today. One of my brain patients died. 
The most serious one. The remaining 
ones are doing fine. 


October 1918 


Ist-4th) Still very busy. Artillery 
fire accounts for most of the large 
number of wounded. We start operat- 
ing at 4 PM, usually finish by 1:30 to 4 
AM. We do an average of 6 brain cases 
each day. Big operations, very tiring. 

5th—6th) Alerted to move up to the 
front and finally did move. We are very 
close. Big guns constantly booming. 

8th) Quiet day. Setting up, haircut, 
shower, cashed pay voucher 

9th) Wounded started coming in. 
We aren’t ready. 

10th—12th) The cases are coming in 
at a fast pace now. We do 10 to 12 cases 
each day now. All pretty bad ones. Five 
teams are working days and five teams 
at night. We get along well with 10 
tables in the tent. 

13th—15th) At least 10 cases every 


day, most seriously wounded, multiple 
wounds, many fractures. We are operat- 
ing from 8 AM till midnight each day. 
Mostly brain cases. Very tired. We have 
had up to 150 cases waiting. Too many. 
They have to wait too long. 

16th) 12 hours in the operating 
room today and still they come. 

We are just keeping abreast of 
admissions today. Five brain and five 
others. Here at Evac. #14 we are getting 
the 77th, 82nd, 35th, and 42nd Divi- 
sions. The 42nd boys say in contrast to 
previous battles the Boche just to the 
north of us are standing their ground 
and defending fiercely. 

17th) Operated all day. Lots of scalp 
wounds rather than brain. The helmets 
are saving lots of heads. Major Withers, 
82nd Division Infantry had dinner this 
evening in our officers’ mess. He has a 
machine gun bullet in his foot. His bat- 
talion was wiped out, 90 % casualties, 
while taking a nearby town. He said the 
Boche machine gunners were hard 
fighters until surrounded, and then they 
yell “Kamerad” with hands up. 

Many are killed in spite of their plea. 
They hate the Yanks, call us “devils.” 
This is the worst fighting the division 
has seen, all agree. And the US Troops 
are bearing the brunt of the whole battle 
and the allied attack. 

18th—20th) Operated 12 hours each 
day. We all went to the funeral of Lt. 
Hawes, a team member. He died of 
double lobar pneumonia after a five day 
illness. I would rather “go out” up front 
than this way. Large unit of California 
nurses assigned to us. Fine girls. 

21st-22nd) Operated all day. Fritz 
came over tonight. Trying to bomb the 
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railhead south of us. Instead he dropped 
5 bombs on us. The first fell in the field 
next to us and lifted our tent off the 
ground. The rest were right powerful 
but not too bad. One of the night teams 
had an abdominal case while this was 
going on. Some fun. Lots of post oper- 
ational activity right now. We had just 
sat down for lunch at the officer’s mess 
when the whole hillside opened up with 
antiaircraft fire. We ran out and saw a 
Boche plane under our balloons not 
more than 300 yards off the ground. He 
fired on our balloons and then circled 
upwards and headed for his lines. A 
puff of black smoke appeared on one of 
our balloons, then a little flame. The 
two men in the balloon jumped out and 
came down in their parachutes. It was 
the prettiest sight I have seen over here. 
The parachutes opened perfectly and 
the men floated down in their belts 
hanging onto the ropes with one hand. 
In an instant the balloon was a flaming 
ball on the ground a short distance from 
the two soldiers. 

In the afternoon, Major Ney and I 
hiked up to the front to the top of high 
hill where we had a panoramic view of 
the battlefield. The hill was plentifully 
supplied with machine guns, one under 
each tree or what was left of a tree. We 
asked two of the machine gunners what 
was the town about 200 yards down the 
hill. They said ‘Saint Jurien’’ Wow, it 
had been taken by our Yanks yesterday 
and was being shelled at that moment. 
We had a good view of the whole town 
and the countryside. Shells fell in the 
town every few minutes. We could see 
the dirt and smoke they kicked up. So 
far the Boche are just shelling the vil- 
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lage. Just behind us some French 75’s 
were pounding away and further back 
our six inch batteries were blazing away. 
With the crack of each six-incher firing 
we could hear the roar and whistle as 
they went overhead. Every one that 
passed over scared us, but the real scare 
came when we heard a Boche shell 
whistle over us and burst about 300 
yards behind us. That was enough, we 
started back. They were trying to locate 
the French 75s and our 6 inchers. 

We had gone back about 200 yards 
when a shell landed just where we had 
been standing, close to where the two 
machine gunners were stationed. I did 
not think it got them but we didn’t go 
back to see. 

Several more shells landed close to 
us. We threw ourselves against an em- 
bankment, but they had not been meant 
for us and landed well ahead. 

Our guns were giving back more 
than they got. The next mile was open 
road. Not pleasant at all. The mess was 
excellent tonight. Steak, onions and 
spuds. 

24th) Last night Fritz sent 3 planes 
over; on the way back they bombed us 
again. Evidently looking for the rail- 
head. All day long heavy barrages from 
both sides, lots of work tomorrow. 

25th) Heavy barrage all day. For 
the past two days thousands of our boys 
went by us on their way to the front. 

26th) Operated on four cases today. 
All heads. 

27th) No operations all day long. 
Sewed, split wood and straightened up 
generally. In the afternoon traveled to the 
Q.M. depot at Fleurry. Got leather boots 
for Miss Clark, Capt. Stone and myself. 
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The Quartermaster depot is enormous. 
Acres of supplies scattered everywhere. 

28th) Operated all morning 

29th-3 1st) No operations. Newspa- 
per reports Austrians have accepted all 
conditions for peace. Everything around 
us points to the imminence of a real big 
push. Had dinner at the 37th Engineers 
officers’ mess. Very heavy barrage start- 
ed at midnight. No sleep possible. 


November 1918 

Ist) The barrage kept up all day 
and all night. The patients flooded in 
on us and we worked all day doing 
heads and some others. Most were 
severely wounded. They are 77th and 
78th Division men. 

2nd) Operated all day. We had to 
stop receiving patients at midnight. We 
were some 100 patients behind at that 
time on the operating tables. The bar- 
rage has apparently stopped and it 
seems strange not hearing the constant 
rumble and explosions. Tired tonight. 

3rd) Operated all day today 8 to 8 
and then on until | AM. Pretty long 
stretch. Lost two cases, heads, both 
severely wounded medical officers. 

4th) No operations today. One head 
case but inoperable. Took a nap in the 
afternoon. Late in the day we received 
word that Evac #14 is to move up clos- 
er to the line in the morning. 

5th) Tents being struck all day. 
Most all equipment and supplies 
packed up. We may get away tomor- 
row. We are to go to or near Varemons. 

6th) This morning we were all 
packed up ready to go by 9 AM. At 
12:30 we all got on Frog trucks for 
Varemons. The hospital is down in the 
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valley, just beyond the town, near the 
river. But in an awful mud hole. Mud, 
mud everywhere, some of it knee deep. 
We all slept in our big work tent. 

7th) Up early for breakfast. After 
breakfast a group of us hiked up over the 
hill. We are on a level place with a series 
of hills all around us. It was a difficult 
slippery climb to the top. The whole 
place is a mass of shell holes, big and lit- 
tle, and right on top of the ridge are a 
bunch of enormous shell holes blown by 
our American artillery when our boys 
took the ridge. Just on the other side of 
the ridge was a Boche “77” pointing our 
way. And many dugouts and ammo, lots 
of hand grenades. (potato smashers) 

Later in the evening, the word came 
that the Germans had signed the 
armistice terms. Wow! What yelling 
and whooping, guns were shot off all 
over, the sky was full of rockets, and we 
set off a lot of TNT that had been left 
behind here. Then the 80th Division 
band began to play up on the hill, and a 
crowd of us hiked up there to hear 
them, good band too. 

Now I’m ready for bed and ever so 
happy. It would be awful were it a false 
alarm. 

8th) Sure enough, the armistice news 
of last night was wrong and there is cor- 
responding depression in camp today. 

I helped the “Sunkist” girls fix up 
their tent this morning. Their location is 
in the prize mud hole of France for sure. 
We had dinner tonight with officers of 
the Ist Brigade, Tank Corps. A fine, 
much enjoyed dinner, with a good 
crowd, seven nurses and seven medical 
officers as guests. 

9th) Wild rumors fill the air, but all 
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we get officially is that the Boche 
envoys met Marshal Foch on French 
soil and have sent a courier back to 
Germany with the terms of the 
armistice. Ahead of us, Sedan has fall- 
en to the Yanks and everywhere things 
move ahead rapidly. 

10th) Lots of cases are coming in, 
mostly medical, lots of influenza. We 
are taking everything. Had a nice big 
fire tonight and the tent was quite com- 
fortable. The Boche are supposed to 
accept or reject the terms of the 
armistice by tomorrow noon (the 11th) 

11th) Fog so thick you can’t see any- 
where. “Rumor has it” that the armistice 
was signed but it was not ‘til about noon 
that we felt sure it was so. At mess this 
evening Lt. Col. McSellen read the 
terms the Boche had signed. They were 
most comprehensive and far reaching, 
and seemed to satisfy all of us. There 
was only moderate jubilation I believe, 
due to the fact we yelled so on the false 
alarm a couple of nights ago. Operated 
all day, all sorts of cases, didn’t end until 
7:30. Everyone wondering what will 
happen to Evac #14. Conjecture has it 
that orders have come from the states to 
move to Cologne. 


Conclusion 

With the signing of the Armistice, the 
caseloads for Evacuation Hospital #14 
tapered off. At the end of November, Otto 
Utzinger was ordered to the Ist Medical 
Depot Division at St. Aignon. With his 
assignment to the St. Aignon Medical 
Depot, his duties became routine. His 
neuro-surgical unit for some reason did 
not return to the U.S. until May. In the 
intervening five months, he visited the 


Riviera twice and Paris numerous times. 
His social life at St. Aignon revolved 
around an army nurse named Katherine 
(Kitty) Seth. His diary is replete with 
mention of dances, parties, picnics and 
hikes. He described her as good looking, 
a good sport and a great dancer. 

In May, he was named Commanding 
Officer of the 54th Medical Convales- 
cent Group, 50 litter cases and 100 arm 
and leg cases. 

He was ordered to embark his group 
on the Leviathan for the transatlantic 
crossing. There were 1250 medical cases 
and 12,000 troops aboard. It was a very 
rough crossing. Arriving in New York, he 
was relieved of his responsibility for the 
convalescent group and proceeded to 
Washington D.C . where he received 
orders to report to Letterman Army Hos- 
pital and the Presidio at San Francisco. 

He traveled to Astoria and spent his 
leave renewing acquaintances and 
enjoying himself at Seaside and Cannon 
Beach. 

Reporting in to Letterman, he was 
assigned to the neuro-surgical team while 
at the same time enjoying the social life at 
Palo Alto and San Francisco. 

On Aug. 11, 1919, he received his 
honorable discharge as a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Shortly thereafter, he was offered and 
accepted the position of Chief Surgeon 
of the 40-bed Arizona Smelting Hospital 
at Humboldt, Arizona. He held this posi- 
tion with this firm and its successor, 
Kennecott Copper, Ray Division, for 33 
years before his well-earned retirement. 
Dr. Otto Utzinger was a remarkable man 
who received numerous honors during 
his lifetime. 
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Floyd Reith at a hospital in France after World War I 
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This 1919 photo from France shows Floyd Harrison Reith, the third man left of the 
nurse. He sent the photo to relatives in Clatsop County. Eight men show evidence 


of head wounds. 
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When World War I ended in Europe, 
not all the Americans were returned to 
the U.S. right away. Floyd Reith, who 
served in the war, remained at Beaune 
on the Gold Coast in France in 1919 
attending the American Expeditionary 
Force University. Over 10,000 students 
were registered at the university which 
was organized at the end of the war. 


Floyd was born in 1894, the son of 


John and Emma Batchelder Reith, and 
raised in Clatsop County. After the war, 
he worked as an insurance agent in 
Astoria. He died in 1976. 

His draft registration card is at left. 
These World War I cards are available 
on the internet at ancestry.com. Contact 
CCHS at 503-338-4849 for information. 
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A decorated hero from World War I 


Doctor Alfred E. Kinney 
By Alfred B. Kinney 


Dr. Alfred E. Kinney was born in 
Astoria on September 13, 1887 and 
died April 10, 1935 in New York City. 
He was the second son of William S. 
Kinney and Mary E. Strong Kinney. 
And the nephew of Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
ney and Marshall J. Kinney. 

Originally he never finished high 
school and worked on the family farm 
at Miles Crossing. After a failed first 
marriage, he finished high school and 
decided to pursue a medical degree. In 
1910 he was accepted at the Baltimore 
Medical College in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Two years later, the rating of the 
Willamette Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon was upgraded to an 
“A”. He then transferred back to Ore- 
gon, graduating in 1914. 

In 1916, he tried to join the Navy but 
was rejected due to flat feet. In 1917, 
the Army accepted him and he was 
assigned, flat feet and all, to the 30th 
Infantry Division (North & South Car- 
olina National Guard) and trained at Ft. 
Jackson, South Carolina. Upon arriving 
in France, he participated in three major 
battles: the Somme Offensive, Ypres- 
Lys and the Defensive Sector. Of the 
three, Ypres was the most hard fought. 
At Ypres in September 1918. he was 
gassed twice; the first was relatively 
minor, but the second was during a 
major German counter attack which 


included large amounts of poison gas. 
Casualties were heavy and in order to 
treat the wounded, he removed his gas 
mask, giving it to a seriously wounded 
soldier. He kept treating the wounded 
until felled by effects of the gas. 

After being wounded, he was sent to 
the country home of Lady Ashley, 
daughter of Baronet Astor to recover. 

In 1919, he was discharged and 
returned to Astoria to establish a prac- 
tice. He found this difficult since there 
were three other Kinney doctors either 
already practicing or trying to become 
established. Two of them had the same 
first name as his, (Dr. Alfred C. and Dr. 
Alfred I.) In 1921, he interned at Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Portland. After 
four months, he moved to New York 
City, finishing his internship at Wyck- 
off Heights Hospital in Brooklyn, New 
York. It was there he met my mother, 
Marian Jeannette Harris, a nursing 
supervisor, who he married March 8, 
1922. 

While waiting for his New York 
license to arrive, he took two assign- 
ments. The first was from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. In one Ohio section the 
accident rate was way above average 
and he was part of a team sent to inves- 
tigate. He discovered the local employ- 
ees had a high incidence of color blind- 
ness and had difficulty in telling red 
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A.B. Kinney Collection 


CCHS Photo # 31,106-00K, 





Dr. Alfred E. Kinney in France 1918 


from green. Later, he sailed as a doctor 
for United Fruit Company, making two 
voyages to South America. 

In 1932, he was awarded a Purple 
Heart for meritorious action. In 1935, 
three months after his death, he was 
awarded a Silver Star for gallantry in 
action during the Ypres battle. 

By 1928, his health started to dete- 
riorate and he was diagnosed as having 
multiple sclerosis. At that time it was 
supposed to be caused by an unfilter- 
able virus. We now understand it is an 
immune system disease caused, in this 
case, by the body reacting to the shock 
of gassing.. 
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About the Author, Alfred B. Kinney 


I missed being born in Oregon by 
less than six weeks. My father felt my 
mother would have a difficult delivery 
and they went back to New York. He 
was correct incidentally. So, | was born 
in New York City. 

After graduating from Brooklyn 
Technical High School in 1942, | 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps, attend- 
ed their Technical Training Command 
schools and ended up as a grease mon- 
key in the 11th Air Force serving two 
years in the Aleutian Islands as a 
mechanic/flight engineer, primarily on 
B-24’s and B-25’s on the islands of 
Adak and Sheyma. 

After finishing college, I drifted 
into the electrical controls field serving 
as marketing manager for Industrial 
Timer Corp. of Parsippany, New Jer- 
sey. Later, | ran the relay division for 
Eagle Signal in Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
finishing up my career as manager of 
marketing and distribution for relay 
manufacturer Struthers-Dunn of Pit- 
man, New Jersey. At Struthers-Dunn, | 
worked on the design and manufacture 
for electrical control systems for the 
Cruise Missile, F-16 fighter and the 
Stealth bomber. In 1985, I retired to 
form my own relay manufacturing 
company, Sky Electronics. 


Al Kinney visits friends in Astoria at 
least once a year. He is the grandson of 
Mary Strong Kinney, a former state 
representative and senator. The family 
home was Kinnecott located on the 
Lewis and Clark River. 
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The following is from the September/Oct 
magazine, edited by Betsy Jasmin and Mi 


magazine 8 editors. 


ober 2005 issue of the American Legion Post 12 
ke Phillips. It is reprinted with permission of the 


Legion Post 12 History 


The following is a copy of a letter 
written to Hon. Philip J. McCook, by 
Comrade C.A. Murphy of this Post, 
narrating the part this post took fol- 
lowing the Astoria conflagration. 


Astoria’s big fire began at about 2:00 
o’clock in the morning of December 8, 
1922. That was Friday morning, and in 
spite of a heavy downpour of rain the 
fire spread rapidly until by 9:00 or 
10:00 o’clock in the morning approxi- 
mately 32 city blocks had burned, some 
$11,000,000 dollars worth of property 
had been destroyed and it was estimated 
that about 2500 people had been ren- 
dered jobless or homeless. It was the 
business part of the city of Astoria that 
burned and the only homes burned were 
in the business houses, mostly apart- 
ments upstairs. The fire had taken every 
hotel and every restaurant in the city 
except a few boarding houses at the 
extreme ends of the city. Every bank 
was burned and every automobile estab- 
lishment in the city was gone. Not only 
were these businesses wiped out, but the 
streets themselves had been victims of 
the fire, they being wooden planked 
streets, paved with asphalt, and had 
dropped eight or ten feet to the level of 
the store basements. 


At an early hour it was evident that 
some sort of relief would be required to 
take care of the citizens. For the home- 
less were not the only ones to be con- 
cerned, the whole city required food and 
there must be some way to supply that 
food. The citizens had money, but this 
was in the vaults of the burned banks. 
They had credit with the merchants, but 
the merchants were out of business. 
There were no stores in the city to sup- 
ply food and clothing requirements. 

While the fire was still eating its 
way from block to block and there was 
still fear that the resident section might 
go, the officers of Clatsop Post No. 12, 
American Legion, were considering 
plans of action. The Post Commander 
decided to get in touch at once with the 
outside world, but the telephone office 
was closed or was being closed 
because the fire was getting too close 
for safety for the operators to work. 

It was right at this stage of the game 
that “War Service” played its part in the 
situation. Don Woodward, wire chief for 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
had been a Signal Corps Officer over- 
seas and he said: “We'll get you through 
to Portland in a darned short order, for 
we can tap wires with a field tele- 
phone,” and he did. In a few minutes the 
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Commander of Clatsop Post, with Dr. 
Ross H. Hoskins, Service Officer of the 
Post at his elbow, was talking to Port- 
land. Half a dozen prominent Portland 
business men were waiting for an 
Opportunity to talk with someone and 
the first man to reach them was the 
Commander of Clatsop Post. 

At this stage of affairs no organiza- 
tion had been coordinated to do relief 
work, but relief was necessary and 
Portland was ready to give it. Col. Geo. 
A. White, Adj. Gen. of the State of 
Oregon, was one of the first to make 
inquiry of the Commander of Clatsop 
Post as to what relief was needed. He 
said: “We have two rolling kitchens 
and some field ranges, blankets, cots 
and 180 men ready in the armory at 
Portland to go by special train to Asto- 
ria for your assistance.” 

The Commander and Service Offi- 
cer (who was also Past Commander) 
“councilled” a moment and the answer 
went to the Adjutant General that the 
situation in Astoria called for a rolling 
kitchen, 3000 blankets, a few hundred 
cots, cooks and a few kitchen police. 
An offer of 180 men to act as guards 
was turned down by these officers of 
the Legion because they felt that 
enough idle ex-servicemen were in 
Astoria to handle the guarding prob- 
lem. At the same time offers of food- 
stuffs came over the wire and the 
Legion men took the liberty to say 
what they thought would be required in 
the way of food for the first 24 hours. 

In the middle of the forenoon, the 
mayor of the city called for a mass 
meeting to be held in the council cham- 
bers of the city hall at 2:00 p.m. Before 


the meeting Service Officer Hoskins 
suggested to the mayor that the Ameri- 
can Legion members and other ex-serv- 
ice men were perfectly capable of han- 
dling the guard problem, or at least a 
large part of it in conjunction with the 
city police and sailors from the Coast 
Guard Cutter Algonquin and Navy 
Destroyer Yarmouth. Hoskins was told 
by the mayor to go ahead and organize 
the guard. 

The Civilian Guard, with R.H. 
Hoskins as Commander, was estab- 
lished with headquarters in the mayor’s 
office and in a few hours had enrolled 
60 or 70 men, most of them ex-service 
men, for guard duty. The first night’s 
guard was managed by the Chief of 
Police through Hoskins but the next 
day Hoskins was permitted to reorgan- 
ize the Civilian Guard after the manner 
called for in the manual of military 
guard duty. Tom E. Willickson and 
Horace E. Trotter, both being promi- 
nent Legion men, acted as Sergeants of 
the guard, serving alternately. 

When the mayor’s meeting was held, 
a committee of “Ten” was authorized to 
handle all matters of relief. These men 
were the principal business men of the 
city, including one from each of the 
banks and other men standing high in 
the financial world. The mayor’s meet- 
ing was informed of the initiative that 
had been taken to provide rolling 
kitchens, blankets, cots, cooks and 
kitchen police. Wm. S. Gilbert, past 
department commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion was named chairman of the 
Committee of Ten and he requested the 
Commander of Clatsop Post, American 
Legion to “Carry On” with the work 
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that he had started and handle the 
receipt and disbursement of supplies. 

A committee of Portland business 
men, representing the Mayor of Port- 
land, the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce and other Portland citizens, came 
to Astoria and offered the help of the 
city of Portland. With the Commander 
of Clatsop Post present and assisting, a 
requisition was made up for 10 days 
rationing of the fire refugees. The result 
of this order was the receipt of five car- 
loads of provisions dispatched by 
express from Portland and arrived here 
during the night of Saturday. On Sunday 
morning a crew of men, working under 
the leadership of the Commander of the 
American Legion Post, unloaded and 
segregated five carloads of provisions. 

Meanwhile Major J. Schurr, aided 
by Lts. Gallion and Beveridge of the 
Oregon National Guard, came to Asto- 
ria and set up two or three field 
kitchens and two or three field ranges 
and began the feeding of the hungry. 
They were assisted by Sergeants Patrick 
Kelley, Staff Sergeant Sawyer, Sergeant 
Packard, several cooks and some 
kitchen police. These soldiers fed sev- 
eral thousand people in the two weeks 
they were in Astoria. 

After the first two days following the 
fire, the American Red Cross was suffi- 
ciently organized to handle the situation 
and handled the distribution of aid. The 
guards were continued for some time, 
however. 


Answering your questions, | will say: 


1. What officer, committee or unit 
of your outfit was called upon by you 
in the emergency? 





William S. Gilbert 


Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Astoria 1906 to 1924 and 
Chairman of the Committee of Ten. 


We had no officer, committee or 
unit to call upon, but when the emer- 
gency arose, men who had been leaders 
rose to the emergency and took charge. 


2. What they did and how. 

They saw that there were refugees, 
that people from other cities wanted to 
help; they sized up the situation, per- 
mitted to come just what was needed 
for the immediate time and handled the 
situation as each problem arose just as 
a squad, platoon, company, or battalion 
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commander would handle his problem 
in an engagement. 


3. How best in your opinion a 
Legion Post could be organized to 
meet this or any other disaster in the 
future. 

There must be initiative and leader- 
ship. If the officers of the Post do not 
have it, some other members may have 
it and “carry on” and in case the initia- 
tive and leadership are not in those 
active in the work of the post, then 
some other body will act before the 
Legion Post has an opportunity. There 
is no time to call a meeting, discuss 
matters or hold a caucus, but immedi- 
ate action is necessary and immediate 
action was taken in this case. 


4. How soon after the disaster the 
Red Cross or any other relief agency 
appeared on the spot. 

About 24 hours. 


5. How best Legion Posts can co- 
operate for such a purpose in the 
future with the Red Cross or other 
relief organization. 

It so happens that the Legion Post 
Commander was a member of the Red 
Cross board in this county at the time 
of the fire and the Red Cross, locally, 
was at work as soon as the Legion or 
any other agency, but it was fully 24 
hours before the state organization’s 
man, sent here to handle the situation, 
made his estimate of the situation and 
had wired to National Headquarters his 
financial needs. I believe that if every 
Legion Post would see to it that its 
Commander or some other prominent 
officer of the Post is a member of the 
Red Cross board in that community, a 
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much closer co-operation with the Red 
Cross can and will follow in case there 
Is an emergency. Then that Legion 
member of the Red Cross board should 
take up with the Red Cross Secretary 
that matter of emergency and have it 
understood that in case there is an 
emergency in the city, the Legion will 
take the initiative until the Red Cross 
can act. 

It so happens also that the Post Com- 
mander at the time of Astoria’s big fire 
was president of the Boy Scouts. The 
Scout executive was a Legionaire and 
while the Post Commander was at the 
phone talking with Portland about 
relief, the Scout Executive was hunting 
the Scout President to place at the 
Legion’s disposal all of the Boy Scouts 
of the city. In a few hours Scout Execu- 
tive Ralph Stevens had rallied 75 Boy 
Scouts and had organized them into 
reliefs for work. The Scouts carried hot 
coffee to the guards in the burned area, 
even at times when the severe rain- 
storms were raging and at midnight. 
They directed people at the city hall, 
Y.M.C.A., court house, at relief head- 
quarters and elsewhere, and ran errands 
for every committee. Most of their 
work was after the Red Cross had taken 
charge, but it was started under the 
direction of the Legion while the fire 
was still burning. One of the valued 
services of the scouts was in the open- 
ing of safes in the burned district. 
Whenever a safe was identified it was 
the duty of a scout to locate the owner 
and have him on hand at the appointed 
hour to witness the opening of the safe. 

The following ex-service men were 
enrolled as guards: 
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Guards on duty after the 1922 Astoria fire 


J.D. Anderson 
F. Anderson 

S. Alsos 

Tony Abyta 
Mike Aagnoston 
C. Cozarth 
C.D. Benward 
Dick Ballom 
P.C. Cordiner 
C. Christenson 
W.J. Driscoll 
W.E. Richardson 
N. Skou 

A. Teppela 
Harry Ystad 
W. Wray 

C.I. Carlson 
A.B. Djnn 
S.S. Devese 

J. Demetruis 
J.L. Dolan 


D. Dewards 
C. Enholt 

O. Gustafson 
J.E. Goldbeck 
A.L. Hulber 
J. Henningson 
H.F. Snyder 
O.V. Schlappi 
Walter Urell 
J.R. Young 
J.W. Zavitz 
Ed Howe 

R. Humbert 
C. Jormore 
E.C. Keller 
R.P. Fiske 
C.E. Fiske 
E.A. Landy 
J. Lempke 

F. Laubacher 
R. Morgan 
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H.G. McAllister 
J.F. McMullen 
D. Stearns 
Go Traceu 
L. Wadsworth 
G.G. Zahoros 
E.W. McGhee 
G.A. Nickles 
A.J. Newbury 
C. Oathes 
S.L. Orwig 
G.E.Peterman 
W. Patterson 
F. Peterson 
J.D. Phelan 
Jack Rea 
Max Riley 
P.J. Robinson 
L.J. Smith 
L.G. Trekell 
A.G. Whistler 


The Post # 12 American Legion 
Charter Members 


Clatsop Post #12 of the American Legion was chartered on July 28, 1919. U.S. 
Congress chartered the American Legion on September 16, 1919. 


A.J. Antonich 
Anson G. Allen 
L.R. Andrews 

E.T. Austin 
William H. Armbruster 
Albert T. Anderson 
Rudolph B. Barth 
Ben Burns 

Lester M. Crohn 
M.H. Callender 
M.J. Cosovich 
Anton Christensen 
Jack Chandler 
Marshall Dresser 
E.T. Edison 

Russel Fox 
Oswald Gustafson 
Harley Graves 
R.H. Hoskins 
Loren Holst 

S.J. Halsan 

O.C. Hagmeier 
Chris Jager 

Nick Kussman 
P..W. Larson 
William H. Langhardt 
Ellis O. Link 


Sherman W. Lovell 
Fred Layzell 

Elmer A. Maunula 
Wallace McCroskey 
William J. Moore 
Carl Nyquist 

John J. Nelson 
Lewis C. Ness 
Walter H. Nelson 
P.A. Olson 

Frank Porter 

Eben P. Parker 
Albert H. Prael 
Janfred Parpala 
Archie Peterson 
Harry Phillips 

L.J. Ownens 

A.W. Stine 

Peter J. Scheuren 
M.H. Smith 

Roy N. Salisbury 
Ralph Stevens 
Grover W. Utzinger 
Arthur Van Dusen 
W.C. Wilson 

Ed V. Westersund 
Howard K. Zimmerman 
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Promoting truthfulness, beauty and gaiety 


“Deacon” Lawton 


Poet, Artist, Comedian, Producer 
Hammond Mayor and Astorian-Budget Editor 


By Liisa Penner 


Clarence A. (Deacon) Lawton entertained audiences in Clatsop County for 
over forty years, ending only months before his death on June 28, 1948. He staged 
theatrical productions, pageants and tableaux for local organizations by talking 
their members into donning costumes, stepping onto the stage and performing in 


works he created. 


About 1947, he staged The Court of Pomona, a tableau produced for the Clatsop 
Pomona Grange. Some forty people, young and old, male and female, fat and thin, 
wearing togas and sandals, and were arranged into artful poses on the stage. In a 
note accompanying the photo, Lawton wrote: 


Pomona, the early Italian goddess of Fruits, is seated on her throne. She 
wears a tiara of plums, earlets of grapes, a necklace of cherries, plums, grapes 
and limes; her robes are lavender, deep plum, violet and heliotrope. In front of 
her are her two Flamens (priests) in scarlet toga robes. At her sides, on the tiers, 
are her court women and men in Roman costumes, their hair bound with 
Roman or Grecian ribbons or wearing the forehead jewel ornaments of Roman 
patricians. The front row (same level as the Flamens) are the six Fruit Bearers 
and the six Fruit Dancers. The Bearers are costumed in Roman smocks, each 
one representing a different locality and a different people of ancient Rome. 
Their headbands are heavy passementerie and should have been across the fore- 
head just above the eyebrows. (Amateur actors sometimes beat the costumers.) 
The Dancers wear flimsy pastel dresses. Their headbands are floral... 


This scene revealed when the cur- 
tains opened must have inspired awe 
and a bit of humor. 

A photograph of a tableau created by 
Clarence Lawton appeared in the Ore- 
gon Grange Bulletin of September 5, 
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1943. The Netel Grange’s Honor Roll 
of those members of the community 
then in the armed service appears as a 
backdrop with the American flag at left. 
Arrayed from left to right were: 
Sergeant Ray Blanchett representing 
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Clarence A. (Deacon) Lawton 
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A TABLEAU PRODUCED BY CLARENCE LAWTON. 


In November 1946, Lawton staged The Rose Buds of Netel Grange. In a note attachy 
to arrange the stage during Production and attend lights and curtains. The sixth, tenth) 
which the Netel Director has had under him. The sixth and the twelfth having posed (jy 
later as a child in marble statuary.” 
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ed to a photo taken at the dress rehearsal, he said: “Here all the Staff had to do was 
‘twelfth and fourteenth (from your left) are the most skilled posers and ballet dancers 
or him first in the early part of 1938 in color tableaux; the fourteenth a couple years 
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the Army, Mrs. Louise Anderson, for 
the Red Cross and Navy Coxwain 
Elman Peterson. In this tableau, Lawton 
collaborated with Hazel Alderman. 

According to a story accompanying 
the photo: 


It is claimed by artists that there 
are only 28,500 beautiful women in 
the United States. If this be true, 
Clarence Arial Lawton, better 
known as “The Deacon,” asserts 
that most of them are in the Grange 
and he would put them all to work in 
tableaux and ‘processionals, so we 
can get a good look at them. 


Tableaux are the Deacon’s hobby 
— perhaps more than a hobby — 
with the result that his Grange, Netel 
in Clatsop County, has attained 
widespread fame for its presenta- 
tions of this type. At several State 
Grange sessions, at State Grange 
conferences and at many other gath- 
erings of Grange members, the Law- 
ton tableaux have amazed and 
delighted their viewers with their 
striking beauty and perfection... 


Right now it is his ambition to 
present “The Dance of the Flower 
Spirits Before the Throne of Flora,” 
a reproduction of a fantastic, airy 
festival of olden times, with 60 or 
70 gaily clad, laughing, dancing 
youngsters and oldsters throwing 
flowers all over Flora and pelting 
the onlookers with jests and posies. 


Lawton’s talent extended far beyond 
arranging tableaux. In the 1930s and 
1940s, he produced the Laff-a-lot Cir- 
cus, sponsored by the Netel Grange. 


Advertisements in the Evening Astori- 
an Budget promised that the public 
would be entertained by nearly a hun- 
dred performers, dancers, clowns and 
clownettes, acrobats and animals. They 
would see the big top and hear real cir- 
cus band music. For refreshments, 
there was pink lemonade, peanuts, and 
popcorn. 

Clarence Arial Lawton, the creator of 
all this entertainment for Clatsop Coun- 
ty residents was born in Schoolcraft, 
Michigan on June 28, 1870 to DeRuyter 
Lawton and Marsha L. Selleck Lawton. 
The family resided in Ithaca, New York. 
Clarence was baptised in the Methodist 
Church there in 1887 when he was 
about 17 years old. Sometime before 
1891, they moved to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Clarence appears there in the 
city directories until 1900 first working 
as a painter and later as a decorator. 

The article in the Grange Bulletin, 
noted above, describes his entrance 
into the entertainment business: 


Just before he was seventeen, Van 
Amburgh’s circus pitched its tents in 
the old home town, whereat the 
lanky boy showed off his tumbling 
ability with much enthusiasm. It 
happened that the old Italian clown, 
Tony Posseti, who had lately lost his 
partner in buffoonery, saw the ama- 
teur performer and cajoled him into 
the circus business by the way of 
“Clown Alley.” The high spots in 
this career were getting tangled up 
with a python and being trampled by 
an elephant, the latter putting the 
kibosh on any more clowning. But 
he had made a lot of fine friends. 
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Having been taught by an old 
negro to “rattle de bones.” the next 
two years were spent as an endman 
with the Kenyon-Etz and the Imper- 
ial Minstrels. The high spots now 
consisted mainly of railroad wrecks, 
dead pan audiences and cold hotel 
bedrooms. By now he had learned 
much about life. 


Then he teamed up with Moun- 
tyoy Walker, and the two toured much 
of the country as light opera comedi- 
ans with Kerwin-Wilbur Co. and the 
LaGrau company. The high spots 
along this line of operatic fortunes 
were opera house fires, hotel fires, 
helping chorus girls with their valis- 
es over railroad trestles and wonder- 
ing when the “ghost would walk.” 


During these four years as a pro- 
fessional trouper he had picked up 
considerable information as to the 
practicability of a steady job. So he 
deserted show business, to the 
immense relief of all concerned and 
learned decoration as applied to 
interiors. This demanded consider- 
able study of art, and as he had by 
heredity an inclination to like fine 
things, he made much progress. 


His father insisted that the boy 
write down his experiences and put 
into words how he reacted to the 
affairs of his life and state what his 
thoughts were concerning people, 
events, beliefs and realities. This 
habit was so formed that he asserts 
that the present accumulation of his 
writings would make a sizable bon- 
fire. should his heirs decide they 
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have no intrinsic value. He has done 
this in verse as well as prose. To his 
great surprise some publishers have 
actually paid him some money for 
such literary work; to his deep cha- 
grin they have not paid it often 
enough nor too much. 

On April 28, 1896, Clarence mar- 
ried Lena K. Hiffner at Grand Rapids. 
The marriage produced two sons, but 
did not survive long. Lena filed for 
divorce after about six years. Accord- 
ing to the divorce papers: 

Plaintiff [Lena] complaining of 
the Defendant respectively shows to 
the Court and alleges as follows: 
[among other things] That in 1897 
while the Plaintiff and Defendant 
were living at East Grand Rapids, and 
about five months before the birth of 
the older child of Plaintiff and Defen- 
dant, and while the Plaintiff was in a 
delicate condition, sick and afflicted, 
the Defendant pretended that he was 
going to get work cutting ice and left 
the Plaintiff under that pretext, but 
instead of getting work as he pretend- 
ed that he would do, he went to a 
secluded place on Reed’s Lake and 
broke a hole in the ice and left his hat 
and gloves beside thereon for the pur- 
pose of conveying the impression that 
he had fallen in said hole and had 
been drowned, and the Defendant 
then went away and was gone for 
about one week before he was heard 
from, during which time the neigh- 
bors of Plaintiff worked several days 
in dragging said lake searching for 
the body of the Defendant and the 
Plaintiff believed that the Defendant 
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Lena K. Hiffner Lawton 


had been drowned and she was so 
affected thereby that she was very 
dangerously ill therefrom. 


That the Defendant went to the 
residence of his brother in Cold 
Water, Michigan, where the Plaintiff 
heard from him about a week after 
his disappearance, and about a week 
later the Defendant returned to the 
vicinity where the Plaintiff was, but 
went to his father’s house instead of 
going to see the Plaintiff, and the 
Defendant claimed that he had no 
recollection whatever after leaving 
the Plaintiff and had no remem- 
brance at all of what he did between 
the time he left the Plaintiff and the 
time he reached his brother’s resi- 


dence in Cold Water, but about a 

year later after said incident the 

Defendant confessed to the Plaintiff 

that he knew all the time what he 

was doing... 

Lena accused her husband of aban- 
doning her again and, at the time of the 
suit, she said he was in Wasco County, 
Oregon. She asked for support in the 
amount of $15 a month and was grant- 
ed the divorce. 

In 1901, Clarence Lawton joined 
The Dalles Dramatic Club, stepping 
into the role of stage manager. The 
Dalles Chronicle described him as a 
“comedian of professional standing in 
minstrely and light opera.” The news- 
paper later reported: 


In his first appearance in The 
Dalles, C.A. Lawton made a great 
hit as “Silas Steele.” His original 
monologue on the library was splen- 
did. He is a first class comedian and 
an acquisition to the company which 
cannot be beat. 


A later review of the play Nevada 
stated: 


Probably no production given by 
our Dramatic Club in the last few 
years has moved with the rapidity 
and precision as Nevada, due to the 
efficiency of and the methods used 
by the Club’s stage manager Mr. 
C.A. Lawton. 


These talents were also appreciated 
in The Dalles Fire Department where 
he was a member of the Hook and Lad- 
der Company. Lawton was honored by 
the mayor and fire chief for his “effi- 
ciency and bravery at fires.” 
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C.A. Lawton’s name also appears in 
The Dalles Chronicle in unhappier cir- 
cumstances. In December 1901, at the 
shop where he worked as a decorator, 
he was beaten and robbed. He was left 
with his hands and feet bound by wire. 
His pockets were ripped off and about 
fifty dollars stolen, but before being 
bound, he managed to slip some of his 
money into his underwear where it was 
missed by the robbers. Two hours after 
the robbers left, he was found and given 
medical assistance. 

Two years later, he was more seri- 
ously injured in a freak accident. At the 
July 4th parade in The Dalles in the 
evening, Lawton rode on a float dressed 
as the character Mephisto (Satan). Fire- 
works ignited the float, badly burning 
him on the shoulders, arms and eyes. 
He saw the humor in the incident and 
wrote a poem: 


Once | played the Devil just for fun, 
We touched off Hell to show how it 
was done. 

We went up in the air with a whizz and 
a roar, 

With plenty of fire-works and red fire 
galore, 

And came down near to Harris’ store. 


I lost my sight and | cannot see, 

But the nurses are very kind to me. 
I’m up in the hospital most beastly sore 
If what I know now I had known before, 
They’d a hunted a devil forever more... 


A few days later, he was back on the 
streets, wearing dark glasses on what 
the newspaper described as his “goo 
goo” eyes. 
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Clarence A. Lawton 


In 1904, Lawton left The Dalles to 
become a master painter in the quarter- 
master department of the army, working 
at locations up and down the coast and in 
Mexico. In 1909, he was in Watsonville, 
California, on the coast about seventy- 
five miles south of San Francisco. While 
there he was visited by “Billy” Lawson, 
an old time circus clown who was still in 
the business. They reminisced about 
their time together with the circus and 
traded jokes. 

From 1913 to 1920, Lawton’s name 
appears in the Polk directories for Asto- 
ria as a resident of Hammond. An article 
in the Astoria Daily Budget dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1913 reports that he had the 
responsibility for painting the buildings 
at Fort Stevens. In his free time, he pro- 
duced a play The King of the Cannibal 
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Isles which was performed in the 
“Finnish theater” (probably either Suomi 
Hall or the Socialist Hall in Astoria). 

In October of 1913, at the Grand 
(state level) meeting of the Knights of 
Pythias, Clarence was chosen grand 
master-at arms. From that time on, he 
was involved with many social and fra- 
ternal organizations in the county. 

Sometime about 1914, Clarence 
married Josephine Rose, a native of 
Chicago, Illinois whose father, Charles 
Rose, was born in Germany and mother, 
Josephine, in Norway. On July 5, 1915, 
she gave birth to their daughter, Marcia 
Rose Lawton. 

Clarence Lawton made the 
again in May 1917 when he accused 
Astoria mayor F.C. Harley of assault 
and battery. The mayor, who was in 
trouble for assaulting another man, was 
found guilty and fined $20. Two years 
later, Lawton also served a term as 
mayor--of Hammond, not Astoria. 

The 1920 census for Hammond lists 
Clarence A. Lawton 48, Josephine, 43 
and Marcia R, 4%. Lawton was working 
then as the secretary of the Moose Club. 

In the late 1920s, Lawton was back 
in California, this time in Palo Alto, 35 
miles south of San Francisco. He was a 
member of the Pendragon Players in the 
Palo Alto theater. The cast took the 
plays to neighboring 
Carmel and San Jose. Lawton had the 
of wheel-chair bound “Uncle 
Henry” in the satirical comedy Bad 
Man. (The play was about a Mexican 
bandit who found himself managing the 
love affairs of his men.) 
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Clarence A. Lawton, undated photo 


now for 40 years and at last I found a 
role where | can work sittin’ down.” 

He was so successful in the role that 
the Palo Alto Times’ staff reviewer said 
that the star was “hard-pressed at times 
to keep ‘Uncle Henry’ from running 
away with the honors.” Earlier in the 
season, Deacon Lawton had the role of 
Hewston in the comedy Rollo’ Wild 
Oat. The paper notes that he had been a 
popular member of the Pendragon casts 
during the preceding two seasons. 

In 1934, Clarence, Josephine and 
Marcia were back in the Astoria area, 
living in Jeffers Gardens. In April, 
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Clarence A. Lawton, at age 72 


Josephine died at home, leaving a 
brother Charles C. Rose, in Aberdeen, 
Washington and a sister in Seaside, in 
addition to her husband and daughter. 
Rey. D.J. Ferguson was the officiating 
minister and burial was in Oceanview 
Cemetery. That same year, Lawton pub- 
lished a small book of poetry, Three 
Poems from ‘Deacon's Doins’. The first 
poem follows: 


I Shall Go Up A Road 
| Know not when, but the time 
will come 
As I go down the road, 
The Magnificent and fascinating 


road of Life, 
| shall feel upon my cheek, 
Like the splash of scented rain. 
Che kiss of the kind prince, Death. 
He will speak my name, 
| will stop and list to him 
For his voice will be like a gentle 
zephyr in a bosky glen. 
He will tell me how he has longed 
for me. 

How he has followed me. 
How he has just over taken me. 
Then his hands will gently caress me 
And | shall go up a road 
I have never known before. 


In October 1934, Lawton had a 
reunion with three other ex-circus 
clowns, Frank “Chick” Torkela, living 
near Oregon City; Antony “Tony” Poset- 
ta, New Orleans; and Abo Feth Saleh, 
from Damascus, Syria. The last time all 
four had met was thirty years before. 

“When we were clowns, we had to 
work,” Lawton told a reporter. “The four 
of us were acrobats. They were no mere 
walk-arounds like the clowns of today.” 

A reunion of another sort took place 
in 1937. As Lawton explained in the 
Astoria newspaper on February 17: 

“Frank” [his older son by his first 
wife], said Lawton, “was taken away 

by his grandmother when he was 10 

years old. She didn’t like me. 

Thought my ideas were too liberal. 

Ever since that time I have tried to 

find him. I have made trips to a 

dozen California cities and towns 

and to about every place in the north- 
west. Whenever I heard of, or read 
of, a person named Lawton, I went to 
that place and looked them up. | 
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The stage at the Netel Grange, designed by C.A. Lawton, as it appears today. Note 
that the backdrop is the same as in the centerfold photograph. 


found lots of Lawtons but never the 
right one. Some years ago, I heard 
that there was a Lawton working in 
the water department at Bremerton 
and I wrote there but they replied 
that they knew no one of that name. 
Then the Depression came along. 
My wife died and I suffered an injury 
that left me crippled to a great extent. 
I wasn’t able to take any more trips. 


Just recently, however, I decided 
to follow the Bremerton report. I 
went up there and inquired at the city 
hall and the police station but found 
no trace of him. I thought he might 


have been in the army and asked the 
way to American Legion headquar- 
ters. Bremerton streets were full of 
snow and the buses were not running 
regularly. 


While I was waiting a man came 
along and I asked him for more 
directions as to Legion headquar- 
ters. He said he didn’t know, but that 
if | would go to the Palace Pool hall 
I would find a man named Ted 
Pruitt who knew all about the 
Legion in Bremerton. I found Pruitt 
in the place, but he said he belonged 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars not 
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the Legion. I asked him, however, if 
he knew any one by the name of 


Lawton, and he said “sure.” I said, 
“Frank Lawton?” and he said “that’s 
right.” 


I'd showed him a picture of Frank 
taken when he was 10 years old. 


“Does this look like him.’ | 
asked. 


“Look like him, why it is him,” 
he replied. 


He said that Frank was working in 
the navy yard and that I couldn’t get 
in there during the day but that if | 
called up the gunnery shack, | could 
probably get in touch with him. | 
went at once to telephone and when | 
was connected with the gunnery 
shack, asked for Frank Lawton. 


“This is Frank Lawton,” was the 
reply, “Who is calling?” 


“It’s your dad,” | replied. I had to 
repeat it over two or three times 
before he realized what I meant... 


I spent three wonderful days at his 
home in Bremerton. I found that he 
had inherited and bettered what artis- 
tic talent I ever possessed and was 
teaching art in the Bremerton 
schools, as well as doing his work in 
the navy yard. He is married and has 
a fine wife, and is getting along well. 


In June 1938, Chris Behnke, a 
neighbor of Lawton’s in the Lewis and 
Clark valley, convinced him to join the 
Netel Grange where, for the next ten 
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years, he was able to express his talent. 

As a measure of their appreciation, 
his friends and neighbors gave a recep- 
tion for him at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Abel at Miles Crossing on 
the occasion of Lawton’s 73rd birthday, 
in 1944, 

Harold Haynes wrote in the Decem- 
ber 26, 1946 Astorian Budget about his 
“old friend ‘Deacon’ Lawton:: 

For 40 years “Deacon” has been 
directing pageants and what have 
you always with punctuality his 
watchword but over Warrenton way 
Sunday night something unusual 
happened. “Deacon” was directing 
the presentation of “The Nativity” 
from the sidelines in a Warrenton 
church and was just about to herd the 
“Three Wise Men” out on the stage 
when his attention was arrested by a 
wail from a bassinette. With nobody 
in sight to take care of the unhappy 
infant, “Deacon” turned his hand to 
the job forgetting for the moment all 
about the “baby” production going 
on out in front. While the audience 
waited, our old friend, attended by 
his “Three Wise Men” in full regalia, 
did their special act unheard and 
unseen. 

Clarence Arial (Deacon) Lawton, 
77 years old, died on June 21, 1948 at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Astoria of acute 
peritonitis due to a ruptured gastric 
ulcer. His obituary in the Astorian- 
Budget on that day adds this biograph- 
ical information: 

Deacon Lawton came to Astoria 
in 1905. He was at one time editor 
of the Astorian-Budget, and was 
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later a painter and interior decorator 
until his retirement in 1934. 


He was an ardent fraternal man. 
He was one of the outstanding early 
members of the Knights of Pythias 
lodge when it was activated in Asto- 
ria. He was affiliated with the Netel 
grange and directed a number of 
theatrical productions for that 
organization. He was also a member 
of the Moose lodge. [In addition to 
the Eagles, Elks, Odd Fellows and 
Rebekah lodges. ] 


Lawton never lost his interest in 
the stage and gained a great deal of 
prominence in Astoria through the 
many plays he sponsored and direct- 
ed. He remained active in this line 
until a few months ago. 


Lawton is survived by two sons, 
Frank, Bremerton, Wash., and Ro- 
bert, Beaverton, and by a daughter, 
Mrs. Marcia Crawford, Houston, Tex. 


Rev. Dean C. Poindexter, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, officiated 
at his funeral. Lawton was buried in the 
Odd Fellows plot at Oceanview Ceme- 
tery. 

The bulk of Lawton’s estate of 
$7500 went to his daughter Marcia. His 
son Frank was to receive his painting 
equipment, papers and heirlooms. His 
tools were left to his son Robert. 

Raymon E. Lawton, a son of Frank’s, 
came to Astoria recently to arrange for 
a monument for his grandfather’s grave. 
He also provided the material on which 
this story is based. 


Poetry of Clarence A. Lawton 


The Collapse of Romance 


I see some wimmen who are smart, 
Top notchers in th’ writin’ art. 
Write lots uv luv, an’ luv, I think, 
Puts uther subjicks on th’ blink. 


They write a lot uv funny dope 

About th’ joys uv luv an’ hope, 

An’ wimmin over all th’ land 

Will read their stuff an’ say, “Ets Grand!” 


The magazines are jest plumb full 

Uv stuff thet gives their hearts a pull; 
Thet pictures life one grand luv song 
Where wimmen’s pure an’ men are 
strong. 


They git filled up on romance sweet, 
An git ideers thet’s hard tu beat, 
An do a lot uv funny things 

Fur Solatare ingaigment rings. 


Thay pick a feller who looks good, 
Ez every woman’s hero should. 
Accordin’ tu what’s in th’ books 
Their hero quallerfies on looks. 


Thay read a lot of dopey guff 

Ar jest eat up thet hero stuff, 

An’ wonder what’s th’ matter, then 
Thet thay picked out sich measley men. 


Ar’ when thay find their men don’t show 
Much knowledge uv th’ luv thay know, 
Why thay won’t do a thing, by hen, 

But give th’ dickens tu th’ men. 


Th’ more thay read th’ worse men look, 
Thay wonder why sich men thay took; 
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They wonder why, all things above 
Thay got a lemon ‘stead uv luv. 


Because, you see, a woman thinks 
Her man is full uv funny kinks, 
An’ can’t appresheate th’ kind 

Uv luv thet satusfies her mind. 


Thet’s jest th’ trouble with th’ sex, 

Till they’re in luv thay break their necks 
Tu git in luy, an’ then thay roar 

Because their husbands makes ‘em sore. 


They’re all th’ time a knockin’ men, 
An’ yit thay marry us, an’ then, 
Because our conduct never suits, 
Thay turn around an’ call us brutes. 


Ef thay don’t like us, why th’ deuce 

Do thay git married? What’s th’ use 

Uv buttin’ in, ef it is so, 

Sum men’s too swift an’ sum’s too slow. 


Ef men are all es fierce an’ bum 

Es wimmin say, why then, by gum, 

Th’ wimmin, when thay start tu choose, 
A little common sense should use. 


I can’t see why th’ wimmin don’t 
Leave us alone an’ yit thay won't. 
Why take us all fur gods an’ then 
Wish us in jail er in th’ pen. 


But jest es long es wimmin read 

Them tales uv luv an’ noble deed 

Thay’ll hey ideers, thet sound darned rash, 
‘Bout luv, tu husbands hustlin’ cash. 


Ez long ez wimmin writers gush 

Sich fancy writin’ uv luv mush, 

Thay’ll place them hayloes on our head, 
Then yank’em off an’ wish us dead. 
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“Tis Better Ye Forget 


“Tis better ye forgit:” 

Sed Hiram Green right out in lodge one 
night, 

Ez Hank Jones sez, “I'll put th’ mem- 
bers right 

Consarnin’ what I know about the past 
Bill Mosley’s hed, clear from th’ fust ter 
last.” 


“Tis better yet forgit,” 

Hi told ‘em all, “about th’ blemish and 
th’ blame 

Fur ye’ve all seen how Bill won back 
his name 

An’ seen how he has rectified th’ wrong 
An’ retributed ez he went along.” 


““Tis better ye forgit, 

All but th’ good ye ever knowed 0’ Bill 
Fur ye kin make a mountain er molehill 
Uv all shortcomin’s, weaknesses an’ sin 
Accordin’ tu th’ mood ye happen in.” 


“Tis better ye forgit, 

About yer brother’s bright an’ shinin’ 
fault 

Lest gazin’ steadily ye kinder halt 

An’ tanglin’ in yer own besettin’ sin 
Ye fall much lower than he’s ever been.” 


“Tis better ye forgit 

Th’ memories thet bind ye hard an’ fast 
Tu Bill’s mistakes, so old, outgrown an’ 
past, 

An’ look an’ see th’ good things uv his 
life, 

How ever upward, onward he duz 


strive.” 


“Tis better yet forgit, 


All but th’ love, th’ grace, th’ strength, 
th’ light 
Thet bore Bill upward tu his present 
height; 
All but th’ nobleness thet’s in th’ man, 
All but th’ the fact he duz what good he 
can.” 

For Visions Magazine, Jan-Feb 1935 


The Boast of Mars 
(Mars is the Roman god of war. This poem 
was written as Hitlers troops were advancing 
over Europe. ) 


In all the past, 

From first to last, 

When I my challenge flung, 
Men went war mad, 

Insanely glad, 

As battle songs they’ve sung. 


How they have danced, 

By war entranced, 

At sound of war’s drum beat! 
How they have cheered, 

At life have leered, 

At tramp of marching feet! 


Their banners streamed, 
Their weapons gleamed, 
“Their thunders rattled loud”; 
Their men all went, 

Each one content, 

“To sleep without a shroud.” 


The whole wide world 

In war has swirled; 

Each people gave its brave 
To proudly go 

With pomp and show 

To bloody, nameless grave. 


How great the pain, 
What might remain, 


They seldom gave a thought; 
They little knew, 

If false or true, 

The thing for which they fought. 


No fault I find 

With all mankind, 

To me it still does pray; 
“May nations all 

Before us fall 

On our great battle day.” 


Men still do race 

To Death’s embrace 

Beneath my banner black: 
Nor glory’ cost, 

Nor treasure lost, 

Nor fears, do hold them back. 


Their wealth untold, 

As ‘twas of old, 

They in my coffers pour; 
And offer me 

Their purity 

And all they do adore. 


Some mortals say 

A better way, 

Is all to live in peace; 

But them I fix 

With hellish tricks 

When I war dogs release. 


My vulture’s head, 

All gory red, 

does tear their entrails out; 
And in their slime, 

With shame and crime, 
The warriors wildly shout. 


Published in Outlook Magazine, 
December, 1937 
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About Our Dad, Charles Sanders 


By Frank E. and Emily Sanders 


This will, I’m sure, be a very mixed 
bag—memories, impressions, a few 
anecdotes, and so on. An impression | 
will label as such. Among his papers 
we found an account of himself which 
he had to give the U.S. Engineers’ 
office at the time he took his exam to 
get his master’s license, which I’ll add 
verbatim. 

Charles Sanders was born at Oscar- 
shamm, Sweden, on Dec. 10, 1859. 
When Dad was about six months old, 
his father, a fisherman, was drowned at 
sea. It’s my impression that he lost his 
mother when he was about ten years 
old. He was then made a ward of his 
uncle, a farmer. I guess they didn’t hit 
it off very well, as Dad tried to run 
away to sea when he was about four- 
teen. He didn’t quite make it however. 
As | understand it, there was a law at 
the time that you had to be confirmed 
in the Lutheran church, and be at least 
sixteen years old before you were freed 
of guardianship. So his uncle caught up 
with him, and it was back to the farm 
for two years. Anyway, Dad shipped 
out as soon as the law allowed, and 
must have worked in the Baltic trade. I 
know he mentioned having seen Ham- 
burg, Stockholm, and various other 
ports of call. 
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We aren’t sure of dates at this stage, 
as I don’t believe Dad himself was. 
Anyway, he and a friend must have quit 
the Baltic trade, as they jumped ship at 
Greenock, Scotland, and hid. Signing 
on was—and maybe still is—in the 
nature of a contract. You stayed with the 
ship from home port to home port. | 
guess they didn’t like the old man or the 
officers of the deck very well. Whether 
or not they worked around Britain | 
don’t know, but they did ship out for the 
U.S.—or Dad did. I have the impression 
that they landed at Philadelphia. Dad 
mentioned that it was a bad trip. They 
must have been plagued by contrary 
winds, for he said they were on short 
rations during the last part of the voy- 
age. (Of course you know that all this 
travel was aboard wind-jammers.) Then 
he served aboard ships in the Atlantic 
coast-wise trade time. | 
remember his mentioning Boston and 
Nova Scotia. He shipped out to go 
around the Horn, and landed in San 
Francisco in 1881. Then he was in the 
Pacific coast-wise trade for a while. In 


for some 


those days sailing ships had their share 
until steam made sail unprofitable. 

| think that about then Dad decided 
that “Yo, heave ho!” wasn’t his dish, and 
set his sights on an officer’s berth. From 
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From photo-album #01.040.001 





The Clatsop, a government dredge, was built at Newport News, Virginia in 1908 
and worked for thirty years on the Columbia River. In the years from 1918 to 1938 
when figures were available, it dredged up 60,000,000 cubic yards of sand. It deep- 
ened the channel from 21 feet (in 1908) to 35 feet (in 1938). 


then on, it was a steady climb from deck 
hand, to mate, to master and pilot. He 
began working for Uncle Sam in 1889, I 
believe, and did for forty-three years 
until he retired in 1932. He was in on 
various jobs; towing barges loaded with 
rock to build the jetty at the mouth of 
the Columbia; laying mines during the 
Spanish-American war, and picking 
them up after. Then, I’m not sure when, 
he got into dredging, keeping the chan- 
nel to the required depth for navigation. 
His first assignment on this job was the 
converted dredge WS. Ladd (converted 
from I don’t know what.) Then he skip- 
pered the Clatsop, where he ended his 
working days in 1932. 
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The rest of this 1s all trivia—nothing 
necessarily connected, or in order. 
These memories, impressions and 
anecdotes may throw a little light on 
the manner of man he was. 

When he worked in the coast-wise 
trade, G.H.Q. San Francisco, they used 
to call him John L. Sullivan the second, 
after the then reigning heavy-weight 
champ. He must have been lightning 
fast, and a good man with his fists in 
those friendly (?) bouts in the back 
room. Guess he never seriously consid- 
ered getting into the squared circle. An 
early memory that stays with me like a 
picture: Emily (she was about ten 
months old at the time, Mother tells 
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me) waiting for Dad 
the steps he had to tray erse to get down 
to where we lived then. 


As he came 
down, she bounced deli 


ghtedly, yelling 
“Baba, Baba.” | remember feeling a lit- 
tle twinge of jealousy. He didn’t notice 
me at all that evening. 

Then there was the time | got to steer 
the boat, and blow the whistle! Can you 
imagine anything more wonderful for a 
nine-year-old? Dad was skipper aboard 
the Mendel, doing almost anything or- 
dered by the U.S. Engineers Depart- 
ment —towing barges loaded with rock 
for the jetty, placing buoys—you name 
it, they did it. Well, this particular trip 
took her to Fort Stevens, Fort Colum- 
bia, up to Portland, and back to Astoria. 
Dad thought I'd enjoy going along, 
which | did and that’s when he let me 
steer the boat. 

Then there were the times when Con- 
gress was too busy politicking to pass 
the appropriations for rivers and harbors. 
(Sounds familiar?) The Clatsop would 
be laid up at the moorings at Linton, 
sometimes for a month. Mother usually, 
sometimes Emily, would go down there 
to cook for Dad. Dad would be alone 
aboard, on three-quarters salary, to do 
what he pleased. He usually found plen- 
ty of painting and scraping to do to pass 
the time. | went down once with Mother. 
She also found plenty of chores in the 
galley. Seems to me I remember drying 
thousands of plates of all sizes. Emily 
reminded me of the time Dad invited a 
bunch of nurses to come down for a 
visit, and they walked from the Good 
Samaritan Hospital. Quite a hike! She 
admits she couldn’t do it now. 

Dad was on the quiet order, but at 
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Charles Sanders 


times his wit could be devastating. The 
chief engineer told us this story. At a 
certain time each year they had to take 
inventory. If you could account for any 
shortage 
it was O.K. I don’t know who was stuck 
if you couldn’t come up with the facts. 


something lost or broken 


Well, the steward’s helper was doing the 
count for the officer’s mess, and it came 
to the glasses. He came up with five. 
Dad knew 
asked about the others. The young fel- 


there were twelve so he 


low found two more. Dad asked where 
the other five were. “I guess I ate them, 
Sir.’ he replied. Dad called the first 
mate. “Give this man his time, and get 
him ashore quick. He’s eaten five of our 
glasses, and we don’t want him to die 


on our hands.” 
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About Our Mother, Elina Pajala Sanders 


By Frank E. and Emily Sanders 


Our mother was born in Finland on 
May 29, 1870. As nearly as we can 
guess, her mother died of stomach can- 
cer when our mother was about a year 
and a half old. Our Aunt Mary did the 
best she could to mother the brood, but 
our maternal grandfather didn’t wait 
long to remarry. Aunt Mary thought it 
was indecently soon, and in her blunt, 
earthy way said just what she thought. 
“You couldn’t even wait until the lice 
died in her hair to take another wife.” 

In order to make this rambling 
account in any way understandable to 
you, I’ll have to try to describe some- 
thing about Finland as it was then. Rus- 
sia ruled it in Mother’s day, though its 
rule wasn’t as tyrannical as it later 
became. 

In local affairs, Finland was quite 
democratic, though mails were censored, 
and you had to study the Russian lan- 
guage if you went to school. Of course, 
being a mere peasant girl, Mother never 
went to school. Every adult could read, 
however, which wasn’t true of Russia at 
that time. Every so often, that awesome 
figure, the pastor, would make his 
rounds, examining your ability in read- 
ing the Scriptures, and answering cor- 
rectly the questions posed in the cate- 
chism which you learned by heart—inci- 
dentally striking cold terror into the heart 
of the bravest youngster. I don’t know 


whether the Lutheran Church was the 
state church at that time, but Russia did- 
n’t meddle with religious matters. Moth- 
er decided to learn to write, school or no 
school. So she slipped away to the sauna 
when she had the chance, and all things 
considered, really mastered penmanship. 
Her father grumbled a little, good- 
naturedly, about her wasting time that 
might be better spent, but he was proud 
of her accomplishment all the same. Fin- 
land was, and still is, bi-lingual. 

As a young man, Mother’s father 
worked in the shipyards in a town where 
Swedish was spoken. He must have 
decided sometime in the late 1840s that 
a farmer’s life was less rugged, so into 
the wilds he and his first family (Mother 
was the youngest) went. This part of the 
story sounds just like our own pioneers. 
The first thing he built was a sauna. If 
I’m not mistaken, they landed there 
while deep snow was on the ground. My 
Aunt Mary helped him build it. 

Your real primitive sauna is a log 
structure, benches on two levels—like a 
terrace, you know—a fireplace made of 
rocks. You could keep warm through the 
bitter winter, even though you might be 
a bit crowded in one room, but you were 
ready to clear land, and do farm chores 
come spring. For bathing purposes you 
built a roaring fire, and kept it going 
until the rocks were red hot or nearly so. 
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hen you poured buckets of water on 
the rocks, filling the room with steam. 
Then you sat on the lower bench and 
SWEATED. Then if you were a hero 
(heroine) you tried the upper bench. 
Then, if you were still alive, you sloshed 
buckets of cold H2O over yourself, and 
flogged yourself with branches to give 
you a healthy tingle. Then you dashed 
out In your skin, took a roll in a snow 
bank if it was winter, then another quick 
dash to the house and don your clothes. 
Do you wonder that little Finland could 
stand off giant Russia as long as she did 
in the war of 1939-40? The Finns have 
long hated Russia, and still do. I guess 
they had the training. 

Maybe you think I’m dwelling over- 
long on how primitive the country was. 
I know I ramble, for I can’t pin dates on 
many things. Medical care? There was a 
horse doctor who did what he could for 
the nags and humans of the district. He 
did pull teeth (no anesthesia) but what 
else I have no idea. And there was a 
cobbler who made the rounds. Youd 
stand on a piece of leather, and he'd cut 
your shoe to measure. It was a very pre- 
cious possession. Mostly you were bare- 
foot, but when you neared the church 
you walked seven miles to get there 
you put them on. That must have been in 
summer for certain. Mother told me 
about the first dress she made for her- 
self. She must have been in her teens, as 
she had acquired all the needed skills. 
She raised the lamb, sheared the sheep, 
carded and spun the wool, washed the 
yarn, put it on the loom, cut the cloth to 
proper measure, sewed the dress, and, I 
suppose, wore it to church the following 
Sunday. What gal could do all those 
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Elina Pajala/Anderson Sanders 


things today? You might well say that 
dress was raised from the grass roots. 

Tar was a cash crop. Her father 
would let Mother ride to town with him, 
when he would take his share, with that 
of the other farmers, to town. That was 
as near as she got to the bright lights. 

Now this was a Finnish-speaking 
community, and Grand-pappy knew only 
Swedish; but he must have been a quick 
learner to propose to, and be accepted by 
a Finnish-speaking lady, especially when 
you think of the job she took on. 

The matter of names is odd and inter- 
esting. My grandfather's name was 
Andrew Sparv; but in this community 
you went on the church register by the 
name of your farm. This farm was Pajala 
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(“the Smithy”); the “‘a’s” pronounced 
like the “‘o” in top; the “yj” like our “y”. 
So our pioneer became Andrew Pajala 
and Mother could legally claim the name 
Elina Pajala. In the dim long ago, she 
would have been called Elina Andrew’s 
Daughter, but things got too complicated 
I guess. A century or so ago, they 
dropped the daughter idea, and male or 
female, they tacked “son” on your name. 
So Mother could legally call herself 
Elina Anderson (Andrew’s son). Make 
sense? Not to me either. When she came 
to this country, nobody could pronounce 
Pajala correctly, so she dropped it and 
was called Anderson. Perfectly legal, 
and much easier for all concerned. 

Well, shall we get her started on the 
trip over here? Aunt Mary came back 
from a trip over here, saying that if you 
were not afraid of hard work, you could 
go further and faster here. Mother said 
that she had picked up such late song 
hits as “Little Brown Jug” and “John 
Brown’s Body.” Emily asked me the 
other day how she managed to get her 
fare. Her father, though he didn’t want 
her to go, scraped together all he could 
spare—couldn’t have been much— 
added to some earnings of her own, got 
her as far as Ashtabula, Ohio. The 
details are not clear to me now, but 
some acquaintances she met aboard 
ship told her she could get a job there, 
which she did. 

Now this was not a luxury cruise. 
There were the trips in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, the Baltic and North Seas, and the 
train trip across England to Liverpool 
before crossing the Atlantic. The emi- 
grants were shepherded from ship to 
boarding house to ship by Finnish- 


speaking guides. She carried a cloth bag 
of bread to be sure of meals, though I 
think that was probably from ignorance, 
as they surely had to feed you. She spent 
her 18th birthday in Liverpool, waiting 
for the trans-Atlantic boat. 

One of the fellows who worked 
where Mother was staying must have 
been one of those pitiable guys, all 
muscle, no brains; the butt of all the 
rough jokes his mates played. This 
time, they egged him on to make some 
advances to Mother (no real harm 
intended, of course.) But Mother wasn’t 
having any. I guess she agreed with the 
best football coaches that “The best 
defense is a good offense.” So she took 
after him, whanging him over the head 
with the afore-mentioned sack of bread, 
addressing him in fluent, if not lady- 
like Finnish, of which he understood 
not a word, while he ran for his life, 
yelling bloody murder. Wouldn’t that 
have made a good movie short! 

I don’t remember how many girls 
were packed in that compartment in the 
steerage, the lower regions of the ship. 
Some were miserably and violently 
seasick all the nine-days’ crossing. 
Luckily Mother got her sea-legs on the 
North Sea crossing, so she could go on 
deck for a breather when the weather 
permitted. 

The scene changes. She is now at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, on that job in a board- 
ing house. It must have been a dilly. The 
men there worked mostly handling iron 
ore. She remembers washing countless 
overalls the old way—elbow-grease 
and a wash-board. She told me that iron 
oxide stains are almost impossible to 
get out. 
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Emily is shocked that | tell you this, 
but as there’s no profanity involved, it’s 
too good to keep. Mother’s room was 
separated from the next by a very thin 
wall. It was occupied by a couple who 
were long past their honeymoon. On 
this occasion, a woman was telling her 
husband just exactly what she thought 
of him at the top of her voice. Mother 
told a friend that she had learned some 
English. It seems the expression was 
“son-of-a-bitch.” Her horrified friend 
warned her never to use it. Might have 
saved her a little trouble. 

By the last days of July, she must 
have arranged a loan from her brother 
Andrew—$102, I believe. He lived in 
Astoria, where my Aunt Mary and her 
husband ran a boarding house, saloon 
in front, in a part of the town where 
most Finns congregated called “Union 
Town.” More hard work, of course. 

Mother was much disappointed by 
Astoria. A lot of shacks on pilings, with 
the tide washing under them, wasn’t her 
idea of beauty. Their water was from a 
cistern—plenty of bugs—so she came 
down with typhoid. She lost her hair, 
and when it came in it had a beautiful, 
natural wave. She didn’t work there very 
long, as she wanted to go to school to 
learn some English, and then get a job 
and pay back that loan. So behold her in 
the second grade, with a lot of young- 
sters. She must have made a warm 
friend and helper of her teacher—who 
could know her without becoming her 
friend? As I remember, she was there 
about a semester. Then she thought it 
was time to make some money to pay 
off that loan. She was in luck. She land- 
ed a job as a hired help with a kind con- 
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siderate family. The lady of the house 
took great pains, in a gentle, kindly way, 
to explain how things should be done. 
Mother always regarded her with grati- 
tude and warm affection. The salary was 
$21 a month, plus board and room. If 
Im not mistaken, she got one afternoon 
and two evenings out, which was the 
custom at that time. I think she paid 
back that loan in a year. 

Do you remember in those old fairy 
stories, you came to “and they lived 
happily ever after?” The difficulties 
you had to overcome to get there were 
the story. Well, here we are at that 
place. Mother met Dad at a dance, and 
I guess it was lasting love at first sight. 
Since Dad was away most of the time, 
it was up to Mother to make the home, 
and a good job she did. Our friends 
were always welcome. Mother made no 
fuss about setting an extra place at din- 
ner, or making up an extra bed. This 
didn’t seem to be true of our neighbors, 
for we high school kids always gath- 
ered at our place. Mother didn’t mind 
the tumult if some of the A.H.S. foot- 
ball team practiced blocking, tackling 
and passing in our living room. She 
said she knew where we were, and that 
satisfied her. In the psychology of chil- 
dren and teenagers, I think mother was 
just about where we are now. She used 
to wonder why kids made such an 
uproar in their games. One day, she 
joined in, and found she yelled louder 
than all the others. 

Well, nephews and_ nieces, that’s 
about it. We had wonderful parents, may 
God bless, and forever preserve their 
memories warm and living to us who 
knew and loved them. 


Additional Notes on the 


The Sanders/Pajala/Riippa Families 


After receiving his license as a pilot 
in 1885, Captain Charles Sanders 
served on the tug Astoria. He was 
transferred to the Mendell in 1889 and 
was master on it for seven years. Fol- 
lowing that he was captain of the 
steamer Lincoln (1896); and captain of 
the U.S. dredger WS. Ladd (1904). He 
took command of the dredge Clatsop 
when she went into service in 1909 and 
was still on it when he retired 1n1932. 

Charles Sanders married Elina 
Anderson in Clatsop County in 1891. 
He made final proof on a homestead 
claim in 1898 and in 1908 he was one 
of the incorporators of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The family lived in a number of 
places around Astoria, but about 1906, 
they moved to a house on the northeast 
corner of 5th and Irving, a 1890s goth- 
ic vernacular house that is still stand- 
ing. They lived there until about 1918 
when they moved to Portland. 

In 1910, the census shows that the 
family consisted of Charles and Elina 
Sanders, their sons Frank E. 18, Carl J. 
16, Clement M. 9, and their daughter 
Emily E. 14. Instead of his signature on 
the Register of Electors for 1914, Frank 
signed with an “X”. A note on the side 
explains that Frank was blind. The 
occupation listed for him on the form 
was “music teacher.” Frank had gradu- 
ated from Astoria High School in 1911. 
Carl drowned at the age of 20 on 
December 31, 1913. 


Information on Elina’s aunt and 
uncle was more elusive. Elina’s uncle 
declared his intent to become a citizen 
in 1891. Nothing more has been found 
under that name. 

A search through the death records 
collected by the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society for the Pajala name 
turned upAndrew Pajala who was list- 
ed as the father of Maria Johanna Riip- 
pa. This turned out to be Elina’s Aunt 
Mary. She was born on March 17, 1849 
in Alaveteli, Finland, died in Astoria on 
May 28, 1934 and was buried at Green- 
wood Cemetery. Maria Johanna’s obit- 
uary in the newspaper at the Astoria 
Public Library, revealed that her chil- 
dren were Adolph Ruppa and Mrs. 
J.W. Angberg and that her sister in the 
U.S. was Mrs. Charles Sanders, con- 
firming our guess about the relation- 
ship. Two different sources give the 
year of 1872 when Maria and her hus- 
band had come to the U.S. in 1872. 
They came to Astoria in 1883. Their 
children, however, were born in Fin- 
land, so they must have gone back soon 
after her arrival in the U.S. 

The 1888 Oregon State business 
directory lists Herman Riipa as operat- 
ing a saloon on Astor Street in Astoria. 
The address given on the 1890 city 
directory locates the saloon on the 
south side of Astor Street between 6th 
and 7th, near the middle of the block 
(now the north side of McDonald’s 
parking lot). Their home was at the 
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foot of Astor Street, somewhere to the 
west near Ist Street. 

The footprint of the saloon is shown 
on the Sanborn Insurance map for 1908 
(along with brothels on both sides). We 
don’t know exactly when Riippa began 
his saloon, but in 1885, an article in the 
newspaper notes that his partnership 
with L. Grappe had ended and Riippa 
would operate the business (presum- 
ably the saloon) on his own. By 1900, 
the couple was living at Grays Harbor, 
Washington farming property they 
owned. His death record in 1917 de- 
scribes him as a farmer. 

More research brought out some 
interesting connections with other Clat- 
sop County families. The obituary for 
Herman and Mary’s son Adolph Riippa 
notes that he was related to the Frithiof 
Kankkonen family of Astoria, in addi- 
tion to the families of Mrs. E.A. Asfors, 
Mrs. Anna Mattson, Mrs. Leander 
Lebeck, Charles Mattson, and Herman 
and Emil Tuhkala, all of Astoria. 

Marlene Taylor, who wrote the arti- 
cle on the Kankkonen/Wilson family in 
the Winter 1995 issue of Cumtux, 


descends from Wilhelm Kankkonen and 
Brita Mattsdotter Riippa (born 1837 and 
died 1920). Marlene had a family group 
sheet for Brita’s parents and siblings 
which showed that Herman Riippa was 
born in 1842, their 4th child. (Marlene 
has worked as a volunteer to proofread 
Cumtux now for ten years.) 

At this point it is still unknown how 
this family is related to the family of 
Joseph Riippa, the Lutheran minister 
raised in Astoria, and his relatives at 
Salmon Creek, Washington. All these 
Riippas were from Kalvia, Finland. 
Some of them changed their name to 
Rinell. 

Herman and Mary Riipa’s daughter, 
Alida Riippa Angberg, was the mother 
of John Angberg whose wife, Helen 
Elomaa Angberg’s story appeared in the 
Spring 1993 issue of Cumtux. Her 
photo appears on the cover of the mag- 
azine. John and Helen had a number of 
descendants. Alida was born on June 
10, 1876 in Finland and came to the 
U.S. in 1883. Before her marriage, she 
taught school at Rossberg, Washington. 
She was later a school clerk at Knappa. 








50th Year Reunion of the AHS Class of 1956 
The 1956 Astoria High School Class Reunion Committee is searching for the 
following members. If you know of their whereabouts, please notify Joanne Peschl 
Baker at 503-325-7960 or leave a message at the Heritage Museum, 503-338-4849. 


Email: baker97103@aol.com. 


Marilyn Coker 

June Dye Watts 

Jack Hein 

Margaret Hilditch Sylvester 
Andrew (Buddy) Kalley 
Frank Kimball 


Philip Maon 
Lester Miller 
Rex Murphy 
Dorothy Reed 
Tom Robinson 
Gilbert Rudolph 


Dan Tennant 
James Thompson 
Richard Thompson 
Nancy Wagner 
Roger Weld 
Phyllis Wilbur 


Beverly Smith 
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** Prominent listing as a Business Sponsor at the Heritage 
Museum and the Carriage House 


¢¢ Admission to all three museums 
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Four museum admission passes 


For more information on Business and Corporate 
Sponsor support, contact CCHS at (503) 325-2203. 
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The Clatsop County Historical Society 
gratefully thanks: 


Corporate Sponsors 


The Astorian-Budget Publishing Company, Astoria 
The Bank of Astoria, Astoria 


and 
Business Sponsors 


Astoria Lions Club 

Sally Stevens - Ecola Inn, Cannon Beach 

Rae Goforth - Historic Tours of Astoria, Astoria 
Dana Gunderson - Cannery Café, Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Blair Henningsgaard, Astoria 

Eric Paulson - Lektro, Inc., Warrenton 

Bill & Deborah Marezewski, BSM Structural, Astoria 
Thomas C. Cook - Piggyback Plus, Inc., Portland 


Please Join Us! 


Call or write: CLATSOP COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103 — (503) 325-2203 





Laff-a-lot CIRCUS 


(Sponsored By Netel Grange) 















Tonight & Tomorrow Night 
~NETEL GRANGE-- 


Doors Open 7 P.M.—Main Show 8:15 PM. 
Adults 400—High School Students 2c 
Grade Ntudents 150—PreSchool Hiddies Free 


TWO BIG NIGHTS 


67 Performers @16 Dancers 925 Clowns 
& Clownettes @Acrobats and Animals 
@ Real Circus Band Musto @Big Side Show 





Pink Lemonade @FPeanuts @ Popcorn @ Balloons, rte, 








Advertisement from the February 10, 1939 Evening Astoria Budget 
newspaper. See the article on page 22. 
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